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another, from the sea-shore to a cave, from a chalk-
pit to a bee-hive hut, mar would suffice to signify
not only the stones that were brought together to be
smoothed and sharpened, but likewise the stones which
were used for chipping, sharpening, and smoothing.
Mar might thus become an imperative sign, no longer
restricted to the act, but distinctly referring to the
various objects of the act.

This extension of the power of such a sound as mar
would, however, at once create confusion; and this
feeling of confusion would naturally bring with it a
desire for some expedient to avoid confusion.

If it was felt to be necessary to distinguish between
mar> 'let us rub our stones,' and mar, 'now, then,
stones to rub,' it could be done in different ways.
The most simple and primitive way was to do it by
a change of accent, by a different tone of voice. This
we see best in Chinese and other monosyllabic lan-
guages, where the same sound, pronounced in varying
tones, assumes different meanings.

Another equally natural expedient was to use de-
monstrative or pointing signs, what are commonly
called pronominal roots; and by joining them to such
sounds as mar, to distinguish, for instance, between
c rubbing here,' which would be the man who rubs,
and c rubbing there/ which would be the stone that is
being rubbed.

This may seem a very simple act, yet it was this
act which first made man conscious of a difference
between subject and object, nay which over and above
the perceptions of a worker and the work done, left
in his mind the concept of working, as an act, that
could be distinguished both from the subject of the